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flftastere, 

A RETROSPECT OF THE LEIPZIG CONSERVATORIUM, 
JANUARY 1847 TO DECEMBER 185 1 . 

Memories of the past, even if they be happy ones, are often 
mingled with a sense of the mournful, especially when as in the 
present case those to whom they refer are no longer with us. 
But in undertaking to give a passing sketch of my Leipzig 
masters together with a general glance at the inner working of 
the Conservatorium, there is at least the pleasure of being able 
to dwell on the many good qualities of my instructors apart 
from their musical qualifications and acknowledging the kind 
and unvarying friendship of which I was the object. 

It was on the 22nd of January, 1847, that I was admitted a 
student of the Institution, at that time the most important school 
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of music in Germany, though only founded a few years previously. 
Ushered into the principal class-room, at least one third of which 
was taken up by a slightly raised platform on which two grand 
pianos stood, I found myself in the presence of the three 
directors. The proceedings were very simple. Speech on my 
part was out of the question as I could not speak a word of 
German and had therefore only to look on, though perhaps I 
may have had to sign my name. The directors were also 
members of the famous Gewandhaus Concerts Committee, being 
men of position and interested in the cause of music. There 
was no question of a musical examination whatever and indeed, 
with perhaps twenty degrees of frost outside, my & ngers were 
hardly capable of producing much “variety of one” or being 
accurate as to “ notes and rests.” 

Herr Conrad Schleinitz, one of the directors, was really the 
presiding genius. He was an excellent musician though by 
profession an advocate, and much of his spare time was devoted 
to the art. He possessed an excellent tenor voice and Men¬ 
delssohn held him in such high esteem that he dedicated his 
“ Midsummer Night's Dream ” to him and presented him with 
the manuscript. The interest he took in the Conservatorium 
impressed me even as a boy, and in after life I often wondered 
whether it was pure love of the art (as I was inclined to think) 
or merely the zeal of a salaried but conscientious official that 
kept alive his ceaseless and unvarying care with regard to the 
interests and reputation of the school. In order to decide a 
point on which my thoughts have often rested, I wrote to my old 
friend and schoolfellow, Franz Liebeskind, on the subject. In 
reply he sent me a letter from one of the directors* which empha¬ 
sised the fact that Conrad Schleinitz had had the management 
and general superintendence of the Institution in his hands up 
to his death and (as I had anticipated) without any fee or reward 
beyond that afforded by the generosity of his own unselfishness. 
All honour to his memory ! 

The class lists were made out by Herr Quasdorf, a genial 
official who lived on the premises, and a clerk kept by Herr 
Schleinitz also helped when not busy in legal affairs: he wrote 
out the special certificates for departing students with marvellous 
neatness; these certificates embodied the individual opinions as 
to the students’merits of all the Professsors concerned. From 
these details one might almost infer that here was a famous school 
carried on successfully without either a principal, a secretary, or 
an office. Any alterations of classes (which but seldom occurred) 
was duly notified verbally by the invaluable Quasdorf, a man 
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equal to any emergency, and at all events I never received a 
written communication in reference to my lessons during the 
five years of my studentship. 

Mendelssohn and Moscheles were the leading pianoforte mas¬ 
ters ; Mendelssohn’s pianoforte class was small, but on the other 
hand he presided over a numerous one for composition. One of 
his distinguished pupils, Otto Goldschmidt, was a member of both, 
and as is well known became Vice-Principal of the Academy by 
desire of his friend Sterndale Bennett, having previously held a 
professorship there for about three years. As Vice-Principal Mr. 
Goldschmidt distinguished himself by his powers of organisation 
and his sympathy with the cultivation of English music. Men¬ 
delssohn and Moscheles similarly were connected by the closest 
ties of friendship, and the latter was held by Mendelssohn in the 
greatest veneration and esteem. It is not surprising therefore that 
Mendelssohn urged his friend to accept a professorship in Ger¬ 
many; Moscheles consented and settled in Leipzig regardless of 
the pecuniary loss sustained by relinquishing his lucrative London 
practice and the prominent position he held there. 

My initial lesson was given me by Professor Moscheles; 
Cramer’s first study and a little waltz by my master constituted 
my programme. I was much drawn towards this distinguished 
musician from the beginning. He impressed me by his gentleness, 
and the kind expression of his countenance invited confidence 
and trust. Like other artists of high standing he was at times the 
subject of depreciatory remarks by the envious, and some of his 
own pupils even, attracted by the more modern methods of Liszt 
and his school, were not always as reticent in their criticisms 
regarding him as good taste might demand. He always treated 
me with unvarying kindness. An old pupil of his, a distinguished 
amateur, wrote to him about me and perhaps this was the cause 
of his showing me special favour, by often inviting me to his house 
where his amiable and clever wife and family made me always 
feel at home. He had also been in Ireland (his brilliant and 
musicianly fantasia “Recollections of Ireland” was a result of one 
of his visits) but at that time my native country seemed (as indeed 
it was) a long way off to the stay-at-home Germans of those good 
old days, and being the first student to enter from the Green Isle, 
I was regarded with an interest somewhat akin to that we may 
suppose a student of zoology to feel when he meets with a new 
specimen of animal just arrived from its native wilds. 

The professor was without doubt an excellent master for ad¬ 
vanced pupils; he could add those finishing touches which 
distinguish the great artist. But though he took great pains with 
me and seldom showed signs of impatience, I am afraid I bene¬ 
fited but little in proportion to those wffio were older and more 
advanced. What was most necessary for me was plenty of 
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technical work of all kinds, but the professor never heard his 
pupils play scales or arpeggios. Likewise he objected to hearing 
a piece or movement played to him a second time by the same 
pupil. His system was this : to hear a piece played, to point out 
improvements in style and then leave it to the pupil, acting on 
his hints, to get the composition perfect. He also often played 
the piece we had in practice to us, which was undoubtedly a great 
advantage for the more experienced. His style was exceedingly 
refined, his execution brilliant, and his facility in octave passages 
(though he played staccato octaves with a stiff wrist) was consid¬ 
ered wonderful. He naturally did not care for backward pupils 
like myself though he did his best for them ; I am afraid however 
his pains were wasted in my case. Had I been able to practise five 
or six hours a day, things might have been different, but this was 
not possible. Being only 12 or 13 when I got to Leipzig I had to 
attend a school (Hander’s Institute) situated close to the Con- 
servatorium. This took six hours out of my day, but I was free to 
leave the school any hour that was fixed for a music class. The 
taking up of a new piece or movement each lesson therefore 
meant for me the abandonment and oblivion of the previous one. 
Sometimes I summoned up enough courage to take the same 
thing to my professor a second time: “but I have heard this 
before,” he was wont to say, but in the end he would probably let 
me go through it again if I begged very hard for the permission. 
If Herr Plaidy (under whom I was also placed) could have been 
induced to prepare me in what I was to play to Moscheles, it 
would have made matters quite easy. But this was the last thing 
Plaidy was inclined to do—Moscheles, owing to his great reputa¬ 
tion, was considered the leading pianoforte master it is true, but 
the other masters maintained their independence nevertheless, 
though always treating the professor with the profound deference 
and respect due to his great powers and distinguished career. 

Plaidy occasionally visited the professor’s class-room when a 
friendly interchange of opinion on technical points would take 
place. Once, I remember, I was stumbling over the Lied ohne 
Worte in E flat (No. 2, Bk. 4), when he appeared. Unable to 
to make the melody equal owing to the triplet accompaniment in 
the bass, I simply made each alternate quaver a crotchet. As a 
matter of course Moscheles pointed out the right way to do it 
but left me to overcome the difficulty at home; this was a grand 
opportunity for Plaidy to air his favourite theory that the technical 
difficulties of a work should be overcome (to a great extent at 
least) before seriously entering on the work itself. Though I 
was inclined to side with the professor in most points owing to 
my personal regard for him, nevertheless on this occasion I could 
not but feel that Plaidy’s contention deserved serious consideration. 

One of the many advantages of a course of study with Moscheles 
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to advanced pupils was his teaching and playing of Chopin’s 
works. He knew him intimately, having met him in Vienna, 
Paris and London. Though the Polish composer’s music did 
not exactly appeal to Moscheles, he was too much of a musician 
not to be able to give an insight into Chopin’s style and meaning 
that was invaluable. 

The usual arrangement of classes in practical subjects was to 
have three pupils in the hour or six in two hours. On Tuesdays 
Moscheles had a class from 3 to 5, on Fridays from n to 12. I 
attended both. My class-fellows from time to time included 
Ferdinand Dulcken (he was called Ferdinand after David the 
famous violinist, his uncle), Louis Brassin, Harris McDermott (a 
countryman of mine), Bennett Gilbert, Ascher, Epstein, Jadassohn 
and others. Of these Brassin was to my mind the best executant, 
though by no means capable of such good expression as Ferdinand 
Dulcken, who was my special friend. Brassin was even as a boy 
gifted with the power of seeing to his own interests ; he was a 
determined worker, but made no impression to speak of when he 
visited England some years ago. But the student whose playing 
charmed me above all was de Sentis, a Pole, one of Mendelssohn’s 
pupils. He was a very handsome fellow, exceedingly refined and 
gifted with perfect manners. The first time I heard him was at a 
rehearsal at the Gewandhaus, when he played Mendelssohn’s 
D minor concerto, to which beautiful work I listened with delight; 
it was quite new to me. Mendelssohn was present and seemed 
highly pleased and in good spirits. He kept walking up and 
down the hall, to keep himself warm I presume (it being March), 
and occasionally having a word or two with the groups of students 
that were in attendance. The students’ concerts took place twice 
or thrice a year. One day when I went to my pianoforte lesson, 
Moscheles sent me back home to get his Concerto in F with a 
view to playing it at the next concert. When I explained what 
I had come back for, my people were rather amused as I had 
related at breakfast a dream I had about playing at the Gewand¬ 
haus. But however the event did not come off on this occasion. 
Some time later my professor gave me Mozart’s D minor (with 
Hummel’s cadenzas and additions) to work at, and in due course 
I was summoned to rehearse it. The rehearsal went all right, but 
at the performance in the evening I narrowly escaped a cata¬ 
strophe. After playing the first eight bars of solo without mishap, 
though I was rather nervous, I began to look round at the 
audience whilst the orchestra were playing the few intervening 
bars of “ tutti,” and totally forgot to take up the next passage. 
The professor was seated (fortunately) at a piano next to mine 
and took up the running with such uncommon emphasis that I 
quickly woke up, and so terrified was I at the prospect of what I 
might expect when next I met him, that all my nervousness of 
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the audience disappeared and the ordeal was got through without 
any further mishap on my part. I had a grim smile from my 
amiable mentor when next I met him but there was no further 
allusion to my careless escapade. 

It may be as well to refer here, in parenthesis as it were, to an 
official of whose existence I had hitherto been unaware, and 
whose acquaintance I made about this time. It came about in this 
way. Amongst the numerous classes I had to attend was a choral 
class conducted by Herr Bohme. This did not interest me very 
much, and Dulcken shared my apathy with regard to it. More¬ 
over our voices were breaking and the effect was on one occasion 
so ludicrous that we both burst out laughing. Herr Bohme, not 
knowing the real cause of our merriment, was highly indignant. 
Neither of us thought much about the matter however, until two 
or three days later Quasdorf appeared, and in very solemn manner 
informed us that the Herr Inspektor (I cannot be quite sure of his 
title) wished to see us the following morning at io o’clock in 
reference to our behaviour in the singing class. Accordingly we 
arranged to meet, and with troubled minds wended our way to 
the house of the grim official who lived in one of the suburbs. 
When arrived at the house we rang the bell and a very meek 
looking personage opened the door. He seemed so uncomfort¬ 
able that we took courage. On being asked for an explanation 
with regard to Herr Bohme’s complaint, we demonstrated to our 
entire satisfaction that Herr Bohme must have been quite mis¬ 
taken (as indeed he was) regarding the cause of our mirth. We 
expressed our grief at having to relinquish attendance at the 
singing class owing to the state of our vocal organs, and I believe 
made rather a favourable impression on our official, at least we 
thought so. Nevertheless we were glad when he dismissed us 
and no doubt he was equally pleased to get rid of us. 

But my friend Dulcken got into a worse scrape than this one 
afternoon while attending Moscheles’ class. One of the students 
was playing the study in C minor, Book 2, op. 70, entitled “A 
Combat'of Demons.’’ Now Ferdinand could never resist, when 
he had the opportunity, giving a practical illustration of what the 
music suggested. Accordingly our professor began to notice an 
uneasy kind of movement which increased by degrees going on 
behind him and at last turning round, beheld the unhappy 
Dulcken with his hands shaped to imitate claws and with a 
demoniac expression of countenance standing over the prostrate 
form of a fellow student, one of the Saxon free scholars of whom 
there were six in the Conservatorium. It was a terrible moment; 
a case of bell, book and candle. The bell was rung, Quasdorf 
appeared, was ordered to bring down the book in which complaints 
were entered and as it was getting dusk the candle was lit in order 
that the professor might see to write. He recorded that F. Dulcken 
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had been boxing with a fellow student in class, and his indignation 
was so great that he dismissed the class abruptly and walked 
angrily away. How the complaint was dealt with I do not 
remember, and I have often wondered whether the composer 
realised that a dramatic illustration of his music was intended or 
whether he regarded it as an unseemly scuffle between the two 
lads simply. I was very sorry for Ferdinand, but I am afraid his 
love of mimicry often got him into trouble. He was wonderfully 
gifted musically; an opera of his was I believe brought out at 
Warsaw where he lived a long time. But with all his talent and 
kind good nature he was thoroughly unpractical, and it is many 
years since I last heard of or from him. Having now dwelt 
rather fully on the doings of my dear old master and his pupils, 
I must now say a few more words about another of my piano 
teachers whose name I have already mentioned—Louis Plaidy. 

There were strong contrasts between Ignaz Moscheles and 
Louis Plaidy both in personal and mental respects. The 
countenance of the former was attractive, expressing as it did a 
refined amiability and kindly sympathy, but no one could say 
that poor Plaidy’s appearance was preposessing. He was short, 
walked lame and with the help of a stick, and his cheeks were 
deeply pitted—from what cause I know not. But on better 
acquaintance one soon found that he was conscientious and 
painstaking with his pupils and one got accustomed to his 
appearance and thought no more about it. He lived in a small 
flat, and was a dutiful son to an aged mother. Plaidy insisted on 
technical practice more than any other master, and it was shortly 
after I became his pupil that he began compiling his technical 
studies. He had the manuscript generally with him, and 
difficulties over which I occasionally stumbled often suggested 
exercises which he added to his work there and then. Though 
this collection is now somewhat out of date, its publication drew 
increased attention to the necessity of technical work, and may 
be credited with being the principal forerunner of the many 
exhaustive works of the same kind that have since then been 
published. 

Plaidy required his pupils to work hard; he seemed to me 
insatiable in this respect; at all events I failed to satisfy him. 
Moscheles was much more considerate in many ways; for instance, 
he did not mind a lesson being missed once in a way, whereas it 
irritated Plaidy very much if any one was absent. Sometimes I 
might meet on my way to the Conservatorium Julius Kistner who 
looked after me during my stay in Leipzig. On replying to his 
question as to whither I was going, he would probably say “ It’s 
a pity to remain indoors such a beautiful day, we’ll make a little 
excursion into the country together.” On a faint protest from me 
(if it happened to be a Plaidy afternoon) he would say : “Oh! I’ll 
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make it all right with him \” So off we went—another afternoon 
lost to work— 

It will be clear to my readers from all this that things did not 
work very smoothly between Plaidy and myself. Only once did 
I cause him some little satisfaction : this was in connection with 
one of the annual examinations held at Easter, at which all 
students were expected to be present during the two or three days 
they were going on. On this particular occasion Plaidy had 
prepared me in Hummel’s Septett (ist movement) as the piece I 
was to perform, for every student had to perform a movement or 
piece of some kind before his fellow students. The Septett came 
off pretty well and my master greeted me with a smile for a 
week or two, but I am afraid his satisfaction did not last long. 
When I did badly he would shake his head pensively and say: 
“ Ah, yes—the Septett was all very well, but what about the 
present? and what progress have you made since? ” &c., &c. 

It was not unusual for one of the professors, or perhaps Herr 
Schleinitz, to make a few remarks referring to some work performed 
at these examinations; on one occasion Professor Moscheles ad¬ 
dressed us on the question of Chopin playing. After one of the 
students had played a Polonaise (1 think) by the Polish com¬ 
poser, Moscheles rose and whilst giving full credit to the student 
in question for industry and intelligence, he expressed the opinion 
that however fascinating Chopin’s music might be, he deprecated 
its being brought up as music appropriate for an examination. It 
is well known that though Moscheles acquired the manner and 
knowledge of Chopin’s own rendering of his works to a great 
extent, yet he never accorded him a much higher position than 
that of a drawing-room composer. But his objection to this artist’s 
music being selected for a serious examination is one that at 
least in those days was thought to be well founded. 

It seemed to be the system to be always adding new classes 
which certain pupils were desired to attend. One of these was for 
the study of Mozart’s concertos conducted by Carl Reinecke who 
was then only emerging from a distinguished studentship himself. 
We rather enjoyed this but it was soon given up. Kapellmeister 
Reinecke is, I believe, the oldest surviving student. 

Friederich Richter was the harmony master whose classes I 
had to attend. My knowledge of German was still very slight 
and Richter’s knowledge of English was if possible less, for I 
only remember his saying “F sharp” whenever he had occasion 
to refer to that note, a matter that seemed to afford him much 
gratification. As the flood of English and American students 
increased, he no doubt acquired a greater intimacy with our 
tongue. 

A more admirable master than F. Richter it would be difficult 
to imagine. He made everything as clear as day to the densest 
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understanding, and his genial and pleasant bearing J made his 
lessons a great pleasure. When he entered the room he immedi¬ 
ately went to the blackboard and wrote a bass or a melody as the 
case might be. This we all had to copy. He would then begin 
to correct the tasks given at the previous lesson, getting up 
occasionally to see how the pupils at the board were getting on. 
When he had finished correcting he would explain how it could 
be improved, what errors had to be avoided and so on. 

When later I had to attend a composition class, I was again 
taken in hand by Richter. We all enjoyed his teaching of com¬ 
position even more than that of theory—it was so clear, so very 
gradual in its progress. To begin with he wrote eight bars in 
four-part score, modulating to the dominant on the fourth bar, 
ending of course on the tonic. We had to copy this and write at 
home four or five similar examples in different keys, major and 
minor. Then he advanced to twelve bars with appropriate changes 
of harmony, then sixteen and twenty-four bars. In this way we 
began to write minuets and trios very soon, and by degrees we 
got a clear insight into first movement and rondo forms, which 
with his lucid teaching seemed natural and easy. Richter com¬ 
posed some excellent Church music and his Motetts are probably 
not yet forgotten in the Fatherland. His still remaining pupils 
retain no doubt pleasant memories of his urbanity, boundless 
patience and interest in their musical well-being. 

It was the custom to transfer Richter’s pupils or at least some 
of them, to Hauptmann after they had reached a certain point in 
harmony. Though sorry to leave Richter, yet it seemed to be a 
step in advance, and consequently I felt considerable satisfaction 
when Quasdorf announced to me with bated breath that I was to be 
included in the list of the great man’s pupils. Next day I appeared 
in his class-room with all due punctuality. Having often seen 
this distinguished professor previously, the only fresh impression 
l received as his pupil was that he took an inordinate quantity of 
snuff, traces of which still survive on my old exercise papers. 
Indeed he was the type of the German professor of a hundred 
years ago, and in this resembled my organ master. F. C. Becker. 
The rest of the masters were much more modern. Hauptmann 
was a living monument of musical learning, and was without 
doubt one of the most profound musicians of his age. He made 
seldom any display of this profundity in his compositions which 
are generally simple and melodious. His work on Harmonik 
and Metrik can however only be digested after long and patient 
study. I began counterpoint with my new master who was 
pleasant and agreeable like most of my instructors. I soon 
arrived on his excellent system at fugue writing in two parts, 
beyond which I did not advance for a considerable time. Haupt¬ 
mann’s class was rather large and the hours sped on so quickly 
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that occasionally he was unable to criticize all our exercises. 
When this happened he used to ask me to come to his house on 
the Sunday morning following. This was a privilege I even then 
valued. To have a lesson in the very room in which the great 
John Sebastian lived, and probably even composed some of his 
immortal works, could not but excite mixed feelings of delight 
and awe. Moreover I was on these occasions alone with my 
instructor, so that I could enjoy to the full the remembrance of 
the great genius, and the valuable instruction imparted by one of 
his most distinguished successors. As one of the latter he was 
honoured by everyone : his faculty of being able to inspire his 
pupils with zeal in their work, and the power he possessed of 
tracing outlines for their further guidance in a clear and method¬ 
ical manner, were with him prominent characteristics. 

Returning to instrumental studies I may say a few words about 
Friederich Hermann to whom I owe my first knowledge of the 
violin. He was a most genial and patient master and listened to 
my efforts with a placid smile. I managed to get through Mazas’ 
Studies and afterwards was advanced to Kreutzer. But my pro¬ 
gress, I need hardly say, was not brilliant and my recollections of 
Hermann’s amiability and interest are mingled with regret at the 
thought that probably I had the distinction of being his most 
trying pupil. 

I nearly reached the coveted possibility of naming myself a 
pupil, if only for a single hour, of a still more eminent master. 
One Saturday when Hermann happened to be absent, I heard 
with interest that Joseph Joachim would supply his place. I 
went off to the Conservatorium eager to receive instruction from 
an artist who, though only 17 or 18 years of age, had already 
gained wide fame. He conscientiously kept his appointment; but 
as I set my foot on the stair leading to the class-room, he stopped 
me and said “Are you bent upon this lesson”—I hesitated—“Be¬ 
cause,” he added, “ a fire has broken out, and we ought to be 
there.” The old-world custom still prevailed in Leipzig, as 
elsewhere, for all good citizens, when the fire signal was given, to 
suspend business and rush to the rescue. I concealed my disap¬ 
pointment ; we laid aside our violins and joined the hurrying 
crowd. The fire was confined to a large open area, where timber, 
after floating down the river, was stored for the use of the town. 
This catastrophe did not involve human life, so we were justified 
in admiring a grand spectacle which continued to illuminate 
Leipzig at night-time for a whole week. It now sheds upon my 
fiddle-playing, in my own remembrance, the sole lustre left. 

My experience with the organ made me acquainted with 
another sterling character, Ferdinand Becker, who was the organ 
professor of the Conservatorium. He is well known in Germany 
as compiler of various chorale books and the composer of organ 
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music especially excellent for students. He was organist at the 
church of St. Nicholas at which if I remember right they held 
orchestral-choral performances on Sunday mornings, alternately 
with Bach’s old church St. Thomas. My opportunities for practice 
on the instrument were not frequent but I have pleasant recollec¬ 
tions of my own lessons and those of my class fellows. Ferdinand 
Becker seemed to me to belong to an age more remote than even 
Hauptmann; a man wedded to his work and one whose occupa¬ 
tions seldom varied from one year’s end to the other. He began 
his work in winter at 5 a.m. when he commenced writing, correcting 
proofs and so on. The simplicity of life and avoidance of display 
on the part of such distinguished men is one of the most delightful 
features of the manners of those days. 

I now come to the last though not least of my old masters. 
Julius Rietz—who during my studentship was appointed conductor 
of the Gewandhaus Concerts—was well known as a composer 
of decided merit. He had been resident in Dusseldorf but 
accepted the call of the Leipzig Directors perhaps all the more 
readily owing to his being appointed composition professor at 
the Conservatorium at the same time. 

After a preparatory course of orchestral scoring with Richter, 
which explained the treatment and extent of the various 
instruments in general use, we wrote a short piece in full score, 
and were then drafted to the new professor. He was inclined, we 
considered, to be impatient and sarcastic, and we stood rather in 
awe of him, the more so perhaps because he was tall and imposing 
in appearance. When examining our work it irritated him when 
he found accidentals omitted : on coming across the first and 
second omissions he would simply ask “ What note do you intend 
here ? ” but at the third omission he would throw our precious 
manuscript at us across the table saying we had better look 
through it again. It cannot be denied that Rietz was in some 
respects decidedly exacting, but yet always ready to praise any 
composition brought to him showing talent. There were some 
clever fellows in our class ; my special friend already mentioned, 
Thomas H. MacDermott, belonged to it and was the author of 
some striking songs. After looking at our exercises, Rietz would 
then ask us to try them on the pianoforte. For this ordeal he nursed 
sarcastic remarks as to mistakes in time; if any one wrote a 
passage unconsciously in semiquavers that ought to have been in 
quavers or committed some similar blunder, he was soon made 
aware of it, much to the amusement of his fellows. 

When this was over the delightful part of the afternoon began. 
Rietz would take hold of a chair and with one knee upon it would 
hold forth in the most attractive fashion on the great composers 
and general matters of interest connected with music. He seemed 
then to change and to become one of ourselves. It didn’t matter 
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that the two hours (3 to 5) were merging into three; he was in no 
hurry : and indeed of all the professors it might be said that if 
they were ever in a hurry it was when they were going to their 
work, not returning from it. 

Rietz never insisted on the importance of originality; however 
slavishly any particular style was copied, he made no remark. 
His own symphonies, operas, etc., were charming, but lacked in¬ 
dividuality. But for this he might have made a far greater name 
for himself. Notwithstanding the awe with which he inspired his 
pupils, they preserved, I have no doubt, pleasant recollections of 
his classes; at least I for one, retain the happiest impressions of 
his efforts to promote enthusiasm for our Art amongst us. 

The summer outings of the professors, pupils and friends of the 
institution were most enjoyable. The usual-plan was to take a train 
to some spot about twenty miles distant from the town and then 
wander back from village to village. As a rule we found the village 
organist awaiting us at the church. Sometimes a student would 
perform on the organ, and a motett by Bach or perhaps Hauptmann 
would be sung. After this we moved on to the inn where we were 
to partake of our mid-day meal. Our march was resumed after a 
similar performance to that of the morning on to the next halt¬ 
ing-place where we had our evening meal. Starting on the final 
stage we returned through the forest which was often illuminated 
by myriads of fireflies, and the students sang part-songs, generally 
those of Mendelssohn, on the march, thus making a delightful 
end to a happy day. 

Such, dear reader, are some of my experiences during the 
never-to-be-forgotten years of my studentship, a time full of charm 
and free from care. 

Arthur O’Leary. 


flDeme. about fIDembers. 

At the Bournemouth Municipal Concerts last season performances 
were given of Dr. Cowen’s Old English Dances (2nd set), Mr. Harry 
Farjeon’s suite “Hans Andersen, 55 Mr. Edward German’s symphony 
No. 1 and “Funeral March, 55 Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s “Canadian 55 
Rhapsody and overture to “Twelfth Night, 53 and Mr. Reginald Steggall’s 
scena, “ Elaine. 55 

On May 19th Dr. Cowen’s “ Scandinavian 55 symphony was played 
by the London Symphony Orchestra. 

Congratulations to Mr. Reginald Steggall on his election as a Fellow 
of the Royal Academy of Music. 

Mr. York Bowen’s pianoforte concerto in D was produced at the 
Philharmonic Concert on May 31st, he playing the solo part. 

M. Emile Sauret has resigned his position in Chicago and has 
returned to Europe, <. 
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On June 18th Miss Agnes Zimmermann and Herr von Zur-Muehlen 
gave a concert at Bechstein Hall. 

The Lincoln Festival on June 20th and 21st was successfully carried 
out under the direction of Dr. G. J. Bennett. 

The programme of the British-Canadian Festival Concert at Queen’s 
Hall on May 27th included Sir A. C. Mackenzie’s overture “Britannia,” 
and “Canadian”Rhapsody, and Dr. Cowen’s overture “The Butterfly’s 
Ball.” 

At the sixth concert given by the Patron’s Fund, Mr. A. von Ahn 
Carse’s Symphony in C minor was produced, conducted by himself. 

Mr. Allen Gill means to conduct the Alexandra Palace Choral and 
Orchestral Society through the mazes of “The Kingdom” in November. 

Mr. E. E. Cooper is Master of the Musicians’ Company this year. 

Mr. Charles T. D. Crews, a Past-Master of the same ancient Com¬ 
pany, is going to place a large stained glass window in Southwark 
Cathedral. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie has been elected President of the English 
section of the International Musical Society. 

The will of the late Senor Garcia was proved at ,£4,116 4^. &d. net. 

A vocal piece “Hymn to Aphrodite” by Mr. Granville Bantock was 
brought forward at the Promenade Concerts on September 7th. 

The Promenade Concerts, under the direction of Mr. Henry J. 
Wood, have drawn immense audiences this autumn. 

Mr. Henry J. Wood has been chosen as Mr. Randegger’s successor 
as Conductor of the Norwich Festival. 

The Stroud Green Choral Association, under Mr. H. J. Timothy, 
proposes to perform Dr. Cowen’s “John Gilpin” this season. 

Congratulations to Mr. H.L. Balfour on having obtained the degree 
of Mus.B. Dunelm. 

Mr. York Bowen’s suite for flute and piano was played at the Pro¬ 
menade Concert on October 6th. 

Mr. Granville Bantock’s “ Omar Khayyam ” was produced at the 
Birmingham Festival. 

Mr. John Francis Barnett’s “Musical Reminiscences and Im¬ 
pressions” has been published by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 

• The Tunbridge Wells Vocal Association, under Mr. W. W. Starmer’s 
conductorship, announces a performance of “The Dream of Gerontius” 
this season. 

Dr. H. W. Richards lectured before the Northern Members of the 
Royal College of Organists at Manchester on “ The Training of a 
Choir-boy’s Voice,” on October 27th. 

The seventh season of the Brixton Oratorio Choir, conducted by 
Mr. Douglas Redman, will comprise the performance of several 
standard works. The first orchestral service of the new season took 
place at Brixton Church on October 7th. 

Some of the present members of Mr. Matthay’s class at the Academy 
gave an Invitation Concert at Bechstein Hall on July 19th. 

Mr. Neville Flux has been invited to become the conductor and 
musical director of a new amateur society in course of formation at 
Chatham for the performance of operatic works. 

In July Miss Noel Griffiths started for South America on a three 
months’ tour. 
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Congratulations to Mr. P. Vincent Henniker on having obtained the 
degree of Mus.B. Oxon. Mr. Henniker has been presented with his 1 
robes by the Ramsgate Choral and Orchestral Society, of which he is 
conductor. 

Mr. Arthur W. Payne this summer again conducted the concerts at 
the Pier, Llandudno. The programmes at these concerts are of a 
very high class character. 

Mr. Edward German undertook the musical arrangements in con¬ 
nection with the banquet given to Miss Ellen Terry at the Hotel 
Cecil, and chose the programme from music written for plays with 
which Miss Terry has been associated. 

Miss Amy Sargent gave a concert at Steinway Hall on October 20th. 

Miss Lena Ash well is at present in the United States where she is 
playing in “ The Shulamite.” 

Messrs. Lionel Tertis and York Bowen gave their first viola and 
pianoforte recital this season at ^Eolian Hall on October 30th, when 
Mr. Bowen’s first sonata for the two instruments was in the programme. 

Two songs by Miss May Dawson “To Carnations ” and “ A Christmas 
Song ” were sung at the Ballad Concert at Queen’s Hall on Oct. 27th. 
They will be published shortly by Messrs. Chappell & Co. 


£lut> Doings. 

The Ladies’ Night on the 16th June attracted a big crowd, 152 
being present. Mr. Myles B. Foster, the President* received the 
guests on their arrival. The following was the very bountiful pro¬ 
gramme performed :— 

Scottish Folk Songs (a) “We’re a’ noddin 5 ” ... arr. C. A. Lidgey 

(b) “ Baloo my wee thing ” arr. C. Macpherson 

(c) “ There’s nae luck ” ... „ n 

Miss Beatrice Spencer, Miss Florence Christie, 

Mr. Louis Godfrey, and Mr. A. Foxton Ferguson. 

Violin Solo . “ Chaconne ” . J. S. Bach 

Joska Szigeti. 

Recitations ... ( a ) “ Sunset on the Alleghany ” . M. Deland 

(With Musical Accompaniment by Cuthbert W hitemore) 

</> “The N ight Wind” . Eugene Field 

(c) “ A Tragedy ” \ b 

Mrs. Tobias Matthay. 

Pianoforte Solos ... («) Variations .. ... Franz Neruda 

(6) Romanza in F sharp J . Schumann 

(c). Novellette m E ) 

Miss Johanne Stockmarr. 

Songs . (tz) “ Pierre et sa Mie” . arr. J. Tiersot 

(b) “ La Bergere aux Champs ” ... n n 

Miss Beatrice. Spencer. 

Octet for Strings ••• Introduction and Allegro ... Eleanor C. Rudall 
“R.A.M. Club Prize” Competition, 1906. 

Mr. Rowsby Woof, Miss Jessie Bowater, Miss Elsie W. Owen, 

Mr. Henry O. Parsons, Mr. James T. Lockyer, Mr. Thomas Morgan, 
Mr. B, Walton O’Donnell, and Mr, Waud, 
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Violin Solo ... ... “Hexentanz” ... ... ... Paganini 

J6ska Szigeti. 

Recitation ... “ The Courtship of Saunders McGlaushan” D. Kennedy 
Mrs. Tobias Matthay. 

Pianoforte Solo ... ... Elfentanz ... ... Sapellnikoff 

Miss Johanne Stockmarr. 

Russian Folk Song ... “Nadyeshda” ... arr. Percy Godfrey 
Miss Beatrice Spencer, Miss Florence Christie, 

Mr. Louis Godfrey, and Mr. A. Foxton Ferguson. 

At the Piano— 

Mr. Stanley Hawley and Mr. Arthur Godfrey. 


The Annual Dinner at the Trocadero Restaurant on the 18th July 
was attended by 96, After the loyal toasts had been duly honoured, 
Mr. Myles B. Foster, who was in the Chair, proposed prosperity to 
the “ RiA.M. Club,” and took occasion to urge all the members to do 
their utmost to forward the objects with which it had been founded. 
Mr. John Thomas proposed “The Royal Academy of Music.” To 
this, of course, reply was made by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, who 
gave “The Chairman,” Mr. Foster returning thanks. “The Ladies,” 
proposed by Dr. Faning and acknowledged by Mr. Baker, and “The 
Visitors,” proposed by Mr. William Shakespeare and replied to by 
Dr. Charles Harriss of Canada, and Mr. George Chadwick of Boston, 
U.S.A., completed the toast list. The programme of music consisted 
of a violoncello solo, “ Introduction and Allegro Perpetuo ” (W. E. 
Whitehouse), by Mr. C. Warwick Evans, two songs “A Heart’s Fancies” 
and “A Love Lullaby” (A. Goring Thomas), by Miss Carmen Hill, 
some recitations by Miss; Ellen Bowick, and some humorous Irish 
songs by the Rev. Dr. Houston Collisson. The gathering was in every 
way most successful. 


A Special General Meeting was held at the Royal Academy of 
Music on/the 19th July, the President in the Chair, when thd following 
.Resolution was passed nem. co 7 i :— 

“ That the Committee be, and is hereby, authorised to terminate 
the tenancy of the present Club Rooms as early as possible.” 


©rgan IRccttals. 

Mr. H. L. Balfour, aft St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church* South Croydon. 
Mr. E. G. Croager, at Emmanuel Church, Northwood, May 30th. 
Mr. G. D. Cunningham, at the Alexandra Palace, August nth. 

Mr. Fred Gostelow, at the Baptist Church, Bury St. Edmunds, 
May 31st. At Bushey Wesleyan Church, June 13th. At St.: James’, 
Guernsey*'August 27th. Parish Church, Luton, September nth. St. 
Mary’s, Studham, September 17th. 

Miss Margaret Kennedy, St. George’s U.F. Church, Edinburgh. 
Mr. W. W. Starmer, at the Parish Church, .Newick, June 30th. 
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IRew fIDueic. 


Bowen, York , Miniature Suite for Pianoforte (Charles Avison, Ltd.) 
Cowen, Frederic H., “ Come to me gentle sleep, ” Four-part song 

(Novello & Co., Ltd.) 

Ekless, Emily , “ The King of Love, my Shepherd is.” Sacred song 

(Vincent Music Co., Ltd.) 
Far jeon, Harry, “Slumber Song” and “At Parting” from “Night 

Music” ... . (Augener, Ltd.) 

“The Muses” and “The Naiads” from “Pictures from Greece” 

(Augener, Ltd.) 


“Minuet” . ••• ••• » 

All the above are for the pianoforte. 

Foster, Myles B., The Office of Holy Communion in F, simple setting 

(Novello & Co., Ltd.) 

Gyde, Margaret, Two songs, “ Forget me not” and “ Good-bye” (in 


c Forest Idylls,” three 


(Keith, Prowse & Co.) 
tone pictures for the 
(Forsyth Bros., Ltd.) 
(Charles Woolhouse.) 
(Charles Avison, Ltd.) 


one cover) 

Jervis-Read, H. V., 
pianoforte... 

“ White 1 Pearl,” song. 

Matthay Tobias, Quartet in one movement 
Maunder, J. H., The Morning and Evening Service together with the 
Office for Holy Communion in G ... (Novello & Co., Ltd.) 
The Morning and Evening Service together with the Office for 
Holy Communion in Chant form... (Novello & Co., Ltd.) 
Willoughby, Flora L., “ Lullaby,” song ... (Vincent Music Co., Ltd.) 


©Wtuati>. 


MANUEL GARCIA. 

It is with regret that we record the death of our Member, Senor 
Manuel Patricio Rodriguez Garcia, who passed away in his sleep in 
the night of the ist July, at the age of ioi. He was born at Zafra, in 
Catalonia, on March 17th, 1805, and was the son of a renowned tenor 
singer of that day, Manuel del Popolo Vicente Garcia. His early 
surroundings were of a musical character, and accordingly we 
find that his musical education was most thorough, and that at the 
age of fifteen, when he developed a tenor voice, his father, who was 
as good a musician as a singer, taught him singing. His master for 
harmony was F. J. Fetis. In his twentieth year he made a successful 
debut in Paris, which was' soon followed by a visit to England in 
company with his father and sister Maria, afterwards known as 
Madame Malibran. At the end of 1825 the family proceeded to 
America, where their tour was so successful that they amassed some 
£ 6,000. Unfortunately, they were relieved of this sum together with 
all their belongings, by a party of brigands as they were returning to 
the United States after a visit to Mexico. 

In 1820 Garcia abandoned an operatic career, being influenced (it 
is curious to know, in view of his remarkable vigour in an unusual 
longevity) by the fact of physical weakness, and, returning to Paris, 
settled, there as a teacher of singing, - theory, and composition. He 
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soon attracted an enormous client&le, the most famous of his many 
pupils being Jenny Lind, who studied with him in 1841. It was while 
he was at Paris that he undertook an exhaustive inquiry into the 
nature of the vocal organs, the limits of classified voice-registers, and 
the technical mechanism of singing. The results of his investigations 
were : first, the invention of the laryngoscope, and next, the views set 
forth in his “ Memoire surla Voix Humaine,” submitted to the French 
Institute in 1840, which earned for him the official congratulations of 
the Academie Fran^aise. On this all subsequent literature relating to 
the quality, capacity, and resources of the human voice has been 
based. The publication of this work was followed by Garcia’s nom¬ 
ination as Professor of Singing at the Conservatoire. During his 
tenure of this post he published his “ Traite complet de l’Art du 
Chant,” in two parts (1847), which has been translated into English, 
German, and Italian. 

In 1848 Garcia quitted Paris, owing to the unsettled character of 
that city consequent on the deposition of Louis Philippe, and settled 
in London, where he was appointed a Professor at the Royal Academy 
of Music. Pupils eagerly flocked to him, and he soon had an enor¬ 
mous connection. In 1895 advancing years caused him to retire from 
the Royal Academy of Music, but he still continued to teach privately. 

Senor Garcia was twice married, Mr. Gustave Garcia, a well-known 
teacher, being his son by the first marriage. At the age of seventy 
he married again and had two daughters. 

Senor Garcia was buried on July 4th, in a private buryffig ground 
attached to the Catholic Chapel of St. Edward’s, at Sutton Place, near 
Woking. According to his wishes, only the nearest relatives were 
present with his friends, Sir Felix Semon, Charles Halffi and his 
physician, Dr. Paul Griffith. 

GEORGE MOUNT. 

Mr. George Mount, A.R.A.M., died at his residence in Clevedon 
Mansions, W., on the nth July, at the age of eighty-two. At the 
age of sixteen Mr. Mount was conductor of one of the musical 
societies in Canterbury, his native city. He was for twenty years a 
double bass player at the Royal Italian Opera, and was a member of 
the late Queen Victoria’s private band from 187440 1894. His first 
R.A.M. certificate was signed in 1850 by Cipriani Potter. He was for 
many years connected with the Royal Amateur Orchestral Society. 

JOHN RUTSON. 

The death of Mr. John Rutson, of Newby Wiske Hall, Northallerton, 
Yorks, took place on July 31st, at the age of 73. Mr. Rutson was an 
intelligent and enthusiastic amateur, and a well-known and generous 
patron of music. He was a Director of the Royal Academy of Music 
and a Member of the Council of the Royal College of Music, and in 
these capacities gained a knowledge which enabled him to help a very 
large number of deserving but necessitous students, who without his 
generous aid would have been compelled to discontinue their studies. 
He not only paid the fees of such, but in many cases supplemented 
their insufficient resources, paying for their board and lodging during 
their studentship and giving them substantial help at the outset of 
their career. All this Mr. Rutson did so unostentatiously, that few 
except those who benefited by his liberality ever knew anything about it. 
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To the Royal Academy of Music he has left two Stradivari violins, 
including that known as “ Le Dot,” and a Stradivari viola, an Amati 
violin and viola, his “ Cappa,” u Rocca,” . “ Presenda” and “Bela”, 
violins, a viola by Grancino, and three flutes and the flute music pur¬ 
chased from the late Professor Svendsen’s executors. Mr. Rutson has 
also left ^500 in order to render permanent the Rutson Memorial 
Prize at the Academy, which he had given for some years in memory 
of his brother, and has bequeathed to the same Institution ,£235 free 
of duty to be applied in the discharge of the fees of such students of 
the Academy as may be proteges of the testator at the time of his 
death, in such a manner as the Committee of the Academy may con¬ 
sider likely to produce the most satisfactory result. 

MRS. LEWIS-HILL. 

Mrs. Ada Lewis-Hill died of cancer on the morning of the 13th 
October, at the age of 63. She was the widow of Mr. Sam Lewis, 
who amassed a fortune of ^3,000,000 by money-lending. She dis¬ 
tinguished herself by the largeness of her donations to charitable 
organisations, including one of ,£10,000 a year to the King’s Hospital 
Fund, but to musicians she is better known as the founder of a large 
number of scholarships at the Royal Academy of Music, to be called 
the “Ada Lewis Scholarships.” Two years ago Mrs. Lewis married 
Mr. Hill, at that time a lieutenant in the Scots Guards. Her bequests 
include ,£5,000 to the Royal Society of Musicians besides various 
amounts to musical friends. 


©ur Hlma fIDater. 


THE CHAMBER CONCERT 

was given in Queen’s Hall on the 1 st June. The first novelty was an 
Introduction and Allegro for String Octet by Miss Eleanor Rudall. 
Mr. Hubert Bath, Goring Thomas Scholar, brought forward “ Two 
Sonnet Reflections for String Octet, Pianofore, and Organ.” The son¬ 
nets were by D. G. Rossetti, and were recited by Miss Vera Cockburn. 
Miss Dorothy Grinstead played four studies for the pianoforte (Op. 19) 
by Poldini, and Miss Gwendolen Griffiths performed two ’cello solos. 
Miss Adelaide M. Dodgson gave a performance of Chopin’s Scherzo 
in C sharp minor. Miss Lilian Evans played Wieniawski’s Second 
Polonaise for violin (Op. 21). Songs were rendered by Mr. Hubert 
Baker and Mr. James McNaughton Duncan. Miss Kathleen Nigel- 
Jones gave a performance of Beethoven’s Creation Hymn, “Die Ehre 
Gottes aus der Natur,” and Miss Alice Baxter sang Handel’s Air, 
“ Vento e l’amor.” 

THE ORCHESTRAL CONCERT 
was given at Queen’s Hall on the afternoon of 27th June. “ Orpheus 
and the Sirens,” a Sea Picture for solo, chorus and orchestra, by 
Mr. Hubert Bath, was produced on this occasion. The libretto is 
taken from the “Life and death of Jason,” by William Morris. Mr. 
John Bardsley was soloist. In addition to this, the orchestra played 
Auber’s Overture, “ Marco Spada.” Mr. Rowsby Woof played the 
first movement from Brahms’ Violin Concerto in D, into which he 
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introduced a Cadenza of his own. Miss Christian Carpenter played 
E. D’Albert’s brilliant second Pianoforte Concert in E, and Mr. 
Frederick W. Hodgkinson gave a rendering of Tscha'ikowsky’s “Vari¬ 
ations sur un Theme Rococo” for the violoncello. Mrs. Alice G. 
Prowse sang “Ocean, thou mighty monster” (“Oberon”). Miss M. 
I.Wadiasang “AusTiefe des Grames,” from Mac Bruch’s “Achilleus,” 
and Miss Ida Kahn gave the Schubert-Liszt “Die Allmacht.” 


Hcabemi? letter. 

The Prize Distribution took place at Queen’s Hall, on Friday, July 
20th. The occasion was rendered memorable owing to the presence 
of H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught who had previously consented to 
distribute the awards. 

At the commencement of the proceedings the following music was 
given Benedictus (Mackenzie) and Moto Perpetuo (Paganini) by 
thirty-five violins, and “ Orpheus and the Sirens,” a Sea Picture for 
solo, chorus and orchestra, by Hubert Bath (Goring Thomas Scholar). 

This was followed by the Principal’s speech during which he 
alluded to the amazing technique which was one of the distinctive 
qualities of the youngest generation of musicians. 

The history of the art had always been able to point to the isolated 
examples of youthful precocity, such as Mozart and Liszt, among 
many others. But highly-developed virtuosity in the young had 
become so general—he might say universal—by reason of system¬ 
atised instruction (reduced almost to scientific principles), superadded- 
to the musical training of many previous generations, that it pointed 
to the unconscious acquirement of an entirely new form of heredity in 
mankind which would have staggered even a Darwin to account for. 
He was not sufficient of a prophet to state definitely the precise nature 
of future phenomena which might be in store for us, but it was in¬ 
teresting as reassuring to know that this astonishing new development 
did not by any means run entirely in the direction of mere mechanical 
dexterity. In many recent instances now before the public and pro¬ 
bably yet to be brought before it, musical understanding, grasp of 
meaning, expression and real feeling were as clearly present as tech¬ 
nical skill. He said reassuring because this fact dispelled the rather 
grisly idea that the musician of the future might become a mere au¬ 
tomaton, and that we were helping to produce a race of human pianolas. 
Nothing of the kind. None were so competent to take note of the 
present remarkable early ripeness of the talent for musical composition 
as those who lived among young musicians. There could be no doubt 
whatever of the increasing quantity and the vastly superior quality 
of these youthful efforts. 

Sir Alexander afterwards referred to the loss, through death, of Mr. 
W. Mills, a director who was ever ready to assist with his advice and 
personal service. His chair had been taken by one whose name 
always received a most cordial welcome here. The Chairman of 
Committee had earned the affectionate esteem in which they held 
him, not only by virtue of the active personal interest he took in the 
Institution, but by the native geniality which was “ writ large ” over 
all he had done there—and it was much—for a period of twenty years. 

After His Royal Highness had presented the numerons prizes 
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gained, and a vote of thanks, proposed by Lord Kilmorey and seconded 
by Mr. Thomas Threlfall, had been carried with the utmost enthusiasm, 
the Duke, who was loudly cheered, in reply said :—My Lord, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, and Students of the Royal Academy of Music, I thank 
you for the very kind manner in which you have received this vote of 
thanks, which has been proposed in such kind words by my old friend, 
Lord Kilmorey, and so kindly seconded by Mr. Threlfall. It is not 
always easy not to go on repeating what has been said before, but I 
am sure that the large audience I have the honour of addressing will 
believe me when I say that it has been a great satisfaction to me to be 
here on this occasion. I feel proud to be the President of the Royal 
Academy of Music, and as such it is a satisfaction to me to hear on all 
sides—especially from the admirable and very entertaining remarks 
of the Principal, Sir Alexander Mackenzie—of the work that is being 
done by the Academy, and of their successful endeavours in meeting 
the difficulties which they have to contend with. May I congratulate 
those students to whom it has been my great pleasure to hand the 
large number of prizes they have received on the success of their en¬ 
deavours ? I listened—as, I am sure, you all did— with the greatest 
pleasure to the charming rendering of the music with which our ears 
were delighted this afternoon. May I particularly say how delight¬ 
fully I thought the thirty-five violins combined together. May I also 
congratulate the young composer, Mr. Hubert Bath, on his very 
charming picture of the sea, entitled “ Orpheus and the Sirens. 5 ’ I 
think it a very charming piece of music, full of melody, full of light 
and shade, and full of “ go,” and I congratulate him on having accom¬ 
plished it, and on having delighted us all on this occasion. Ladies 
and Gentlemen, as you heard Lord Kilmorey say, we may be convinced 
that we need not go out of our own country to hear good music, and 
we know that it is beginning to be more appreciated throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. I have always thought that there was 
plenty of music latent in the English character if it only had a chance 
of being properly taught and were given proper opportunities ; and 
what we have heard to-day shows what can be done at an Academy 
of Music like this. We see that there are between 500 and 600 
students here, and they are one and all giving their time, their sym¬ 
pathy, their whole heart to this delightful pleasure of music. There 
is nothing in the world more sympathizing, more humanizing, than 
music, and I think the more we Englishwomen and English men can 
do to encourage and show our appreciation of music the better for the 
country. I thank you very much for the kind manner in which you 
have received me, and I again say that it has given me great pleasure 
to be present to-day. 

The Academy has lost a staunch friend in the late Mr. John Rutson, 
a Director for many years. He was ever ready to help deserving 
students. The Prizes presented annually by him have now, by his 
will, been founded. 

The death of Mrs. Ada Lewis Hill has also removed one whose 
generosity to the R.A.M. will always keep her memory before the 
English world of music. The fifteen open free Scholarships, founded 
by her in 1901, have already brought many promising young musicians 
to the front, and will, no doubt, be productive of most beneficial results 
in the future. 

A course of four lectures on “The Evolution of the Symphony,” by 
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Mr. Stewart Macpherson, were commenced on October 3rd. These 
are to be followed by a course on “ The Bohemian School of Music,” 
to be delivered by the Principal. 

The terminal Chamber and Orchestra Concerts took place at 
Queen’s Hall on June 1st and June 27th respectively. On the former 
occasion the programme included “Two Sonnet Reflections” for 
string octet, pianoforte and organ, by Hubert Bath ^ Goring Thomas 
Scholar); also an Introduction and Allegro for string octet, by Eleanor 
Rudall (student). This latter composition gained the R.A.M. Club 
Prize when last competed for. 

The following Scholarships and Prizes have been awarded :— 
Erard Centenary Scholarships, Norah Mignon Cordwell (pianoforte) 
and Dot Lyons (harp). Sir Michael Costa Scholarship, Oskar H. 
Borsdorf. Ada Lewis Scholarships, Janet Lydia Hemsley Wooley 
(vocalist), Vivian Langrish (pianoforte), Phyllis Mitchell (viola), Paul 
James Stanley (double bass). Campbell-Clarke Scholarship, Marie 
I. Wadia. Ross Scholarship, Thomas Gibbs. Orchestral Scholarships, 
Thomas Morgan (viola), Edith Penville (flute), Edgar A. T. Chipchase 
(horn). Wessely Exhibitions, Marjorie Hayward and Edward S. de 
Groot. Stainer Exhibition, Henry G. Dutton. Anne E. Lloyd Ex¬ 
hibition, Ethel H. Hedwig Hantke. The Bowen Gift, Josephine Ottlee. 
Joseph Maas Memorial Prize, Thomas Gibbs. Heathcote Long Prize, 
Francis Hutchins. Charles Lucas Prize, Montague F. Phillips. Melba 
Prizes, Ida Kahn and Isabel F. Harvey. Schloesser Prize, Percy 
Wilson. Frederick Westlake Memorial Prize, Myra Hess. Julia 
Leney Prize, Elizabeth Bellaby. Parepa-Rosa Prize, Edith Kirk. 
Walter Macfarren Gold Medals, Christian Carpenter and Percy 
Wilson. Dove Prize, Rowsby Woof. James Tubbs & Son’s Prize, 
Rowsby Woof. Messrs. Hill & Sons’ Prize, G. Samuel Robinson. 
Gilbert R. Betjemann Gold Medal, David Evans. Ridley Prentice 
Memorial Prize, Constance M. Dugard. Medals of the Society for 
the Encouragement of the Fine Arts, G. Vera Cockburn and B. 
Walton O’Donnell. Hannah Mayer Fitzroy Prize, Francis J. Thorns. 
Charlotte Walters Prizes, Dorothy Webb and J. McNaughton Duncan. 

The Competition for the R.A.M. Club Prize, which takes place this 
term, is open on this occasion to organists, and will be awarded for 
Solo playing and Extemporizing. 

The examination for the Broughton Packer (violin and violoncello) 
Scholarships will take place on December 13th, and the George Mence 
Smith Scholarship (female vocalists) will be competed for on January 
8th next. Further particulars may be had of Mr. F. W. Renaut. 

W.H. 


IR.aflD. 111111011. 

At a meeting of the Royal Academy Musical Union held on July 
nth, several compositions by Mr. Felix Swinstead were heard for the 
first time : Six short preludes for piano, which he performed himself, 
and a song “ Cycle,” which was sung by Miss Norah Meredith. Three 
recitations with musical accompaniments by Mr. Henry Sanders* were 
given by Miss Lylie McGrath ; and Mr. Marcus Thomson sang songs 
by R. Vaughan Williams and others. The approximate dates for three 
meetings .to be held during the current term are Oct. 26th, Nov. 16th, 
and Dec. 3rd. 
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a little IRnowlefcae. 

When the cobbler temporarily forsakes his last the world prepares 
to hold its sides, and when writers attempt to dogmatize and rhapso¬ 
dize about music on the strength of a bowing acquaintance with a few 
musical terms, the musician indulges in a quiet chuckle over yet 
another proof that a little knowledge may be indeed a dangerous 
thing. There is at the present moment a newspaper writer who makes 
a point of visiting some place of worship every week. This is of 
course quite commendable in him but unfortunately he sets down his 
impressions in print and like the gentleman who never opened his 
mouth but he put his foot in it, when he treats of the music one is able 
to appreciate the fact that his musical knowledge approaches zero. 
Naturally that never offers any impediment to further lucubrations ! 
On one occasion he complained that everything was in the minor, on 
another that everything was staccato, and on a third that the music 
“ seemed to be pitched in one key and one refrain that culminated in 
a combination of sharps that set one’s teeth on edge. Whether the 
Venite, the Psalms, or the Te Deum was being sung, each line seemed 
to end in sharps that, repeated throughout the psalmodying, was an 
ordeal of patient submission that found relief in getting back to the 
intoning or the recitative portions of the service.” If any reader 
of the R.A.M. Club Magazine can define the key and refrain that 
culminated in a combination of sharps, and can discover the setting 
of the Venite, etc. that was subject to the same distressing complaint, 
he deserves a Scholarship. 

But probably novelists are the greatest offenders. Everybody 
remembers that once upon a time there was a book called “ Trilby.” 
The heroine and Svengali did all sorts of wonderful things, things 
which in the cold light of reason are absolutely impossible, and quite 
sufficient to shew that Du Maurier possessed that “ little knowledge ” 
of music of which we are treating. Space is quite inadequate to 
enumerate even one tenth of the marvels in this book; it must be 
sufficient to remark that Trilby, although absolutely tone-deaf, under 
the mesmeric influence of Svengali sings Chopin’s Impromptu in A flat 
ending on E in alt ! This extraordinary improvement on the composer 
was probably ascribable to her infirmity. 

In Marie Corelli’s “The Sorrows of Satan” Prince Lucio plays the 
pianoforte in a way which, according to the authoress, conjures up 
pictures of rays of light, voices of birds and waterfalls, songs of grief 
and love, drifting islands in a -sea of fire, culminating in a piercing 
“ sword-like tune.” And to think that he learned all this from “ an 
amiable nightingale ” ! Readers of the book may remember that 
Prince Lucio was really the devil, which may explain his explanation. 

Another lady novelist, “ Ouida,” in “ Signa ” refers to the destruction 
of her hero’s violin in which “ the keys were smashed beyond all 
chance of restoration.” After this, it is a mere trifle to learn that the 
same authoress took Rubinstein for a violinist, and talks about a 
symphony being played at a fashionable party of all places in the 
world. 

A companion to the above remarkable keyed violin may be found 
in an extraordinary pianoforte, invented by Marion Crawford, in “ A 
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Roman Singer.” This instrument had five pedals disposed as a harp 
underneath, but none of them made any impression on the sound, 
except the middle one, which rang a bell, whether a gong or a muffin 
bell we are not informed. But what was the object of the four that 
made no impression on the sound ? There is a violinist in the book 
who must surely have been related to Prince Lucio, for while sustain¬ 
ing a chord of a minor he managed to imitate “high up” the sound of 
a laughing voice. How he did it is not divulged. Perhaps he had 
an extra string or two, for on the authority of “ Mr. Barnes of New 
York,” there is a violin which possesses a C string. 

The newspaper man alluded to above might shake hands with 
William Black were the latter still in the land of the living, for that 
prolific author ascribes to Mozart a sonata in A sharp. Enough 
sharps there certainly ! 

In a recent book called “ In His Image,” there are one or two 
passages that are something of a mystery. The scene at one place is 
a dance ; here is a quotation :— 

“ The band in the little gallery was composed of foreigners. They 
played con amore , and forgot they were hired—a thing which English 
bands at a dance always remember.” 

Why this should be a reproach it is rather hard to conjecture. No 
dance band with which we have come into contact, whether native or 
foreign, whatever its temporary oblivion of its being hired, has ever 
permitted its loss of memory to extend to that portion of the contract 
which provided for payment, and small blame to them either ! And 
again, what does con amore mean here ? Does it mean that the 
foreigners were playing as if they loved the music ? If so, it must be 
a peculiar taste. Dance music is perfectly good and desirable in its 
proper place, but anything more soul-shrivelling than the necessity of 
grinding it out night after night it is hard to conceive. If it means 
that the players were inspired by the music and played as the spirit 
moved them, one can only pity the dancers. 

Here is a delicious “howler” : — 

“ The dance finished with a last sob of the violins, a rallentando of 
horns, and the final blare of a long drawn dominant chord.” 

Now is not that fine ! Even dance music is falling into line with 
Richard Strauss, if not going one better, and avoids such banalities 
as ending on the tonic. Before long, to finish a valse with the aug¬ 
mented sixth will be a mere commonplace cadence that every amateur 
composer will perpetrate. The behaviour of the violins is not sur¬ 
prising ; in novels, except when they are soaring triumphantly, they 
are permitted only to sob or wail. But frankly, those horns ought to 
be ashamed of themselves, putting in a rallentando all by themselves ! 
Had they no consideration for their colleagues, or for the unfortunate 
dancers, that they should finish, say a bar or so behind the other in¬ 
struments ? Perhaps they were so elated at finding themselves in the 
unwonted position of members of a dance band that they were playing 
con amore , which might account for a good deal. If they forgot they 
were hired, they might also forget what they were about, but if they 
were responsible for the “blare” of that incomprehensible dominant 
chord their conduct in smothering the sobbing violins is simply 
inexcusable. 


J.P.B. 
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jrinandaL 

1. Subscriptions for the year 1906-7 are due in advance on the 
1st November, and should be forwarded to the Secretary, as early in 
the month as possible. Cheques and Postal Orders should be made 
payable to the R.A.M. Club and crossed “ Union Bank.” 

2. The Bankers of the Club are “ The London and Provincial 
Bank,” Sutton, Surrey. 

3. If Members so desire they can instruct their own Bankers to 
pay their subscriptions when due direct to the Club account. ' 


Cbansc of Hfcbrees. 

Attention is drawn to the Secretary’s new address 
“Wilton House,” 

12, Longley Road, Tooting Graveney, S.W. 


jfuture ifiytures. 

Social and Annual General Meeting, Monday, 29th October, 
1906, at 8 p.m. 

Supper, Saturday, 17th November, 1906, at 8 p.m. 

Social Meeting (Ladies’ Night), Saturday, 1st December, 

1906, at 8 p.m. - 

Social Meeting, Saturday, 19th January, 1907, at 8 p.m. 

Supper, Saturday, 16th February, 1907, at 8 p.m. 

Social Meeting (Ladies’ Night), Saturday, 16th March, 1907, at 

8 p.m. - 

Social Meeting (Ladies’ Night), Saturday, 8th June, 1907, 
at 8 p.m. 

Annual Dinner, Wednesday, 17th July, 1907, at 7.30 p.m. 


The above Meetings are liable to alteration, but ample notice will 
be given. The Social Meetings are held at the Royal Academy of 
Music. 


IRotices. 

1. —“The R.A.M. Club Magazine” is published three times a year, 
about October, January and May, and is sent gratis to all members 
and associates on the roll. No copies are sold. 

2. —Members are asked to kindly forward to the Editor any brief 
notices relative to themselves for record in the Magazine. 

3. —New Publications by members are chronicled but not reviewed. 

4. —All notices, &c., relative to the Magazine should be sent to the 
Secretary, Mr. J. Percy Baker, Wilton House, Longley Road, Tooting 
Graveney, S.W. 

By order of the Committee. 
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